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A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION. 


By Nixon Waterman. 


Keep a task in your hands; you must 
labor; 
By toil is true happiness won. 
For foe and for friend and for neigh- 
bor, 
Rejoice. there is much to be done. 





Endeavor, by crowning life’s duty 
With joy-giving song and_ with 
smile, 


To make the world fuller of beauty 
Because you were in it awhile. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 








A Happy New Year to all the 
friends of equal rights! 
The Convention of Southern suf- 


fragists held at Memphis, Tenn., on 
Dec. 19 and 20, by invitation of Miss 
Belle Kearney of Mississippi, was a 
noteworthy affair, and has received 
full and friendly notices from the 
Southern press. It has already result- 
ed in the organization of a Tennessee 
Equal Rights Association, and in the 
holding of a State Suffrage Convention 
in Mississippi. Miss Laura Clay of 
Kentucky was chosen president and 
Mrs. Nancy Curtis of Texas secretary 
of the Memphis Convention. A fuller 
report will be found in another col- 
umn. 

The article published in the Wo- 
man’s Journal this week on the Prog- 
ress of Equal Suffrage gives the most 
complete summary ever yet compiled 
of the gains of the movement. The re- 
ports from the different countries made 
at the convention of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance at Copen- 
hagen last summer have supplied a 
number of interesting facts, before un- 
known to Americans, in regard to the 
amount of suffrage enjoyed by women 
in foreign lands, and the dates at 
which it was granted. No one reading 
this summary can fail to see the trend 
of the times. The advance of civiliza- 
tion is clearly in the direction of equal 
rights for women. 





Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky’s friend 
and coadjutor, Dr. Gregory Gershuni, 
is now visiting this country, after 
spending a year and a half in the 
Schlusselbourg prison, and then being 
banished to Siberia, whence he lately 
effected a remarkable escape. His 


friends modelled in cheese a likeness 
of his head, and some other prisoner 
always seemed to be engaged in earn- 
est conversation with him when the 
inspector 


looked in on his round. 





Meanwhile Dr. Gershuni was smug- 
gled out in a barrel of provisions to 
a store-house, to which an *under- 
ground tunnel had been dug, and 
through this he made his way to lib- 
erty. 





Last Wednesday evening Dr. Ger- 
shuni addressed an enthusiastic audi- 
ence of thousands in Tremont Temple, 
Boston. All who heard him must have 
been impressed by the simplicity, sin- 
cerity and intense earnestness of the 
man. One incident that he told illus- 
trates the enormities committed by the 
official representatives of the Russian 
government, with the consent and ap- 
proval of the higher authorities. Last 
year a number of women teachers in 
the Caucasus met to confer upon edu- 
cational methods, and to lay out a plan 
for an improved curriculum. The gov- 
ernment disapproved of their taking 
so much upon them, and sent Cossacks 
to break up the meeting. Not content 
with dispersing it, the Colonel of the 
Cossacks said to his soldiers, ‘These 
women are yours.” The Cossacks then 
outraged all the teachers. Neither the 
Colonel nor any of his men have been 
punished. 





Dr. Gershuni says that the Socialist 
Revolutionary party, to which he be- 
longs, is doing its best to hold back its 
younger and more hot-headed mem- 
bers from sporadic acts of violence, 
which it believes to be unwise and in- 
jurious at the present time, and is 
bending all its energies to elect pro- 
gressive candidates to the new Douma. 
Iie is collecting money toward the 
electoral expenses, which are heavy, 
as the government places every possi- 
ble obstacle in the way. Mrs. Bresh- 
kovsky, while in America, spoke in the 
highest terms of Dr. Gershuni. He is 
a most impressive speaker, though for 
an American audience he has to have 
an interpreter. The Russian revolu- 
tion is the greatest event of modern 
times. If any of the women’s clubs 
would like to hear Dr. Gershuni speak 
upon it, from the depths of an un- 
equalled personal experience, he may 
be addressed in care of Mr. M. Katz, 
153 East Broadway, New York City. 
Dr. Gershuni expects to visit Boston 
again about the middle of January, 
when it is to be hoped that some of 
the Boston clubs will take advantage 
of the chance to hear him. 





‘rhe Congregationalist says: “Men of 
ideals often are eager to initiate 
movements who balk when their log- 
ical conclusions are faced. It is so 
with universal suffrage, with exten- 
sion of the authority of the State, 
with assertion of the right of private 
judgment, etc.” It is so, for instance, 
in the case of the Congregationalist, 
which believes in universal suffrage 
in theory, but balks at the applica- 
tion of the principle to women. 





COL. HIGGINSON’S BIRTHDAY. 

Col. T. W. Higginson reached his 83d 
birthday on Dec. 22. He spent the day 
quietly at his home in Cambridge. 
Mass., where he was kept busy receiv- 
ing telephone calls, telegrams, letters 
and messages of congratulation. The 
Adelphi Quartet serenaded him, hav- 
ing set to music, as a surprise, one of 
his best-known poems, “Waiting for 
the Bugle.” Another pleasant surprise 
was a little booklet, published by the 
Cambridge Library, giving a list of all 
Col. Higginson’s works, and his biog- 
raphy. The Colonel is always busy. 
Just now he is at work upon the his- 
tory of his grandfather, Stephen Hig- 
ginson of Boston. 

Among the telegrams received was 
one signed by Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
Hamilton W. Mabie, saying: 

“The Outlook sends its warmest con- 
gratulations and most affectionate 
good wishes to a writer who has stood 
for the best in American life and lit- 
erature.” This would seem to be an in- 
direct admission on the part of the 
Outlook that the woman suffrage 
movement is one of the best things in 
American life, since Col. Higginson 
has always stood for it manfully. 

The Colonel told one of the reporters 








that cheerfulness was the secret of his 
health and good spirits. ‘“‘Be cheer- 
ful,” he said. “There are three of us 
in Massachusetts, the oldest authors in 
the State, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and I, and we have 
always been naturally cheerful. We 
have looked on the bright side of 
things. So today we are healthy, 
happy and old. 

“Do not be too conservative, then in 
after life you will have the pleasure of 
seeing carried out the things you have 
dreamed of in your youth.” 

Among all the visits that the Colonel 
received, it is safe to say that none 
gave him more pleasure than one from 
his own little granddaughter, who 
called to congratulate him. 





PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





The New Year is a good time to re- 
view the gains of the movement for 
equal rights. 

It is sometimes said that, while the 
movement for women’s education and 
property rights has advanced rapidly, 
the movement for suffrage has made 
little or no progress. On this point, 
let the hard facts speak them- 
selves. 


sor 





Seventy years ago women could not 
vote anywhere, except to a very limit- 
ed extent in Sweden and a few other 
places in the Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suf- 
with children of 
school age. In 1850, Ontario gave it to 
women both married and single. In 
1861, Kansas gave it to all women. 
Sweden gave women wunicipal suf- 
frage in 1862, and New South Wales 
in 1867. In 1869 England gave munici- 
pal suffrage to single women and 
widows, Victoria gave it women 
both married and single, and Wyo- 
ming gave full suffrage to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave munici- 
pal suffrage to women. Scnvol suf- 
frage was granted in 1875 by Michigan 
and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 
1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 by New 
Hampshire and Oregon, in 1879 by 
Massachusetts, in 1880 by New York 
and Vermont. In 1880, South Austra- 
lia gave municipal suffrage to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to the 
widows of Scotland, and Iceland gave 
single women and widows the right 
to vote for parish councils, town coun- 
cils, district boards and 

Nebraska gave women school suf- 
frage in 1883. Municipal suffrage was 
given by Ontario and Tasmania _ in 
1884, and by New Zealand and New 
Brunswick in 1886. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage’ was 
granted in Kansas, Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba, and school suffrage in North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Arizona 
and New Jersey. In the same year 
Montana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory gave them mu- 
nicipal suffrage. In 1889, county suf- 
frage was given to the women of Scot- 
land, and municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows in the Province of 
Quebec. In 1891, school suffrage was 
granted in Illinois. 

In 1893, school suffrage was granted 
in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
bond suffrage in Iowa, church suffrage 
in Denmark, and parish and district 
suffrage in England to women both 
married and single. In 1895, full suf- 
frage was granted in South Australia 
to women both married and single, 
and the right to vote for councilors 
to the women of Denmark. In 1896, 
full suffrage was granted in Utah and 
Idaho. 

In 1897, Norway gave women a vote 
on certain church matters. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament; Minne- 
sota gave women the right to vote for 
liprary trustees; Delaware gave school 
suffrage to tax-paying women; France 
gave women engaged in commerce the 
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right to vote for judges of the tribunals 
of commerce, and Louisiana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon 
all questions submitted to the tax-pay- 
ers. In 1900, Wisconsin gave women 
school suffrage, and West Australia 
granted full parliamentary suffrage to 
women both married and single. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages of the 
State the right to vote on questions of 
local taxation, Norway gave women 
municipal suffrage, and the Kansas 
Legislature voted down almost unani- 
mously, and “amid a ripple of amuse- 
ment,” a proposal to repeal nrunicipal 
woman suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was 
granted to all the women of federated 
Australia, State suffrage to the wo- 
men of New South Wales, and Iceland 
made single women and widows eligi- 
ble to all the offices for which they 
could vote, i. e., as members of parish 
and town councils, district boards and 
vestries. 

In 1903, bond suffrage was granted 
to the women of Kansas, and full State 
suffrage to the women of Tasmania. 

In 1905, full State suffrage was given 


to the women of Queensland and 
municipal suffrage to the women of 
Natal, South Africa. 


In 1906 Finland gave women full 
national suffrage, and made them 
eligible to all offices, from members of 
Parliament down. 





Years ago, when equal suffrage was 
much more unpopular than it is now, 
somebody asked Bishop Gilbert Haven 
if it were true that he had been speak- 
ing at a suffrage meeting. 

“Yes,” answered the Bishop, “I don’t 
want to fall in at the rear of this re- 
form; I mean to march with the pro- 
cession!” 

There can be no doubt as to whiich 
way the procession is moving. 


A. 8. B. 





A CHILD BRIDE. 





The following conversation is said 
by the Madras Mail to have actually 
taken place between a_ bright little 
Brahmin girl, aged four years, and her 
mother: 

Child—Why is our house decorated 
so grandly? 

Mother—It is for your marriage to- 
morrow, my dear. 

Child— Marriage,” what is that? 

Mother—It means tying on the tali. 

Child—What is the tali? 

Mother—Look at my neck, there is a 
tali tied on it. We shall make one like 
this, and tie it on your neck. 

Child—You can take off your tali 
and tie it on to me in a moment, so 
what is all this grand ceremony for in 
our house? 

Mother—I cannot tie the tali on to 
you. A husband must do that. 

Child—Very well, then, let my father 
tie it on, or my brother, or our horse- 
keeper. 

Mother—None of them can tie on the 
tali; some other man must do that for 
you. 

Child—What fellow will tie it on to 
me? What fellow will dare to touch 
me? 

Mother—Do not abuse everybody 
like that. You must love your hus- 
band. How many wives have offered 
themselves on the funeral pyre with 
their husbands in suttee? 

Child—What is suttee? 

Mother—Suttee means that when a 
husband dies, his wife must get into 
the fire and be burnt with the dead 
body of her husband. 

Child—If that is suttee, then I don’t 
like it and ‘won’t do it. I don’t want 
to be married at all. 

Mother—You need not die in that 
way with your husband. I only told 
you about it to show you how you 
ought to love him. 

Child—Must I only love my husband, 
and he not love me? 

Mother—Oh yes, dear, he will love 
you too. 

Child—Then if I die before he does, 
will he jump into the fire and be burnt 
with me? 

Mother—It is not the custom for 
any one to perform suttee now. Can’t 
you stop asking troublesome questions 
and be quiet? 

Child—No, I won’t be quiet. Unless 
my husband agrees to be burnt with 
me when I die, I won’t agree to marry 
him. I won’t let him tie on the tali 
unless he agrees to that. 

The child obstinately refused any 
other terms, and at last her parents 
decided to postpone her marriage until 


she was a little older. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Belle Kearney has just organ- 
ized a Suffrage Club in Flora, Miss., 
her home town. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon, of New Or- 
leans, who has been spending the sum- 
mer abroad, expects to sail for homé@ 
Dec, 30. 

Mrs. Marie Robinson Wright, who 
has traveled more in the South Am- 
erican republics and written more 
about them than any other woman, 
has started for Rio Janeiro under an 
engagement with the Brazilian Repub- 
lic. She has written histories of the 
Bolivian Republic, Chile and Peru, and 
is also preparing a book upon Argen- 
tina. 

Mrs. Mary Baraby, 103 years old, is 
described as the jolliest woman in 
Brockton, Mass. It is said that “just 
to hear her laugh is enough to drive 
the blues away.” She has had 26 
children, 42 grandchildren and nine 
great-grandchildren. She is fond of 
having young people about her, and 
loves to tell of the corn-husking bees 
and other frolics of the good old 
times 

Mrs. Sabrina Watts Hall, of Jones- 
boro, Me., lately celebrated her 101st 
birthday. She is a “real daughter” of 
the Revolution, and a direct descend- 
ant of Hannah Weston, who, with her 
sister-in-law, Rebecca Weston, girls of 
seventeen and nineteen, carried thirty 
er forty pounds of ammunition from 
Jonesboro to Machias, through ten 
miles of forest. When one of them 
became exhausted on the way, her 
companion bore the double load. 
Though they reached the village at 
sundown, too late to make the powder 
and balls of service, their deed has 
heen remembered. It wus on that day, 
June 12, 1775, that in Machias Bay 
was fought the first naval battle of the 
great struggle, “The Lexington of the 
Seas,” and the British man-of-war 
Margaretta was brought up the river 
in triumph to the village of Machias. 

Miss Mary Boyle O'Reilly, who has 
just been appointed a member of the 
Massachusetts Prison Commission, 
was full of high spirits in her child- 
hood. She says she had the reputa- 
tion of being the worst girl in the 
convent where she was educated. For 
the last ten years she has been ac- 
tive in philanthropic work. She is 
the directors of the Boston 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, and was one of the founders of 
St. Elizabeth’s Guild. About a year 
ago she was appointed by the Mayor 
of Boston on the board of trustees of 
the Children’s Institutions Depart- 
ment. She followed special courses 
at Radcliffe for several years, and is 
a member of its alumnae association. 
She contributes short stories to Mc- 
Clure’s, Harper’s and other periodi- 
cals, and is very fond of amateur 
photography. 

Miss Alice Henry contributes to 
the North American Review of Dec. 
21 an interesting article on “The 
Australian Woman and the Ballot.” 
After giving statistics of the vote, 
she says: “It is unnecessary to add 
that the conservative woman votes. 
Her husband or father and their news- 
paper take good care that the duty 
of doing so is well impressed upon 
her, even though abstractly they may 
all three disapprove of woman in 
politics, and have striven to avert her 
appearing in that arena as long as 
they possibly could.In the legislative 
world, the trend of the laws whose 
passage has been brought about, or 
hastened, by the direct political ac- 
tion of women is very clear. These 
constitute, largely, measures to re- 
move disabilities from women and im- 
prove the condition of children, par- 
ticularly homeless or neglected chil- 
dren. It is probably true that very 
few measures can be named which 
cannot sooner or later be obtained in 
other countries by the old, slow, in- 
direct methods; but it is quite certain 
that there is no other country which 
can point to such a series of reforms 
brought about in such a short time, 
with so little Zriction and with such 
a minimum expenditure of energy.” 


one of 
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A SOUTHERN SUFFRAGE MOVE. 
MENT. 

(ne of the most hopeful and signifi- 
cant events of the year is the Confer- 
ence of Southern suffragists held in 
Memphis, Tenn., on Dec. 19 and 20. 
Although convened at short notice and 
mainly by private correspondence, rep- 
resentatives were present from twelve 
States, in response to a call issued by 
Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi. 
They met at the Peabody Hotel. Every 
session was opened with prayer. 

After the election of temporary 
chairman and secretary, committees 
were chosen on credentials, courtesies 
and resolutions. Letters of greeting 
were read, and were followed by an 
important and discussion on 
“The Relation Woman Suf- 
frage and the Race Problem,” now so 
widely agitated throughout the South. 
It was stated that there are, in the 
Southern States, six hundred thousand 
more white women of voting age flan 
all the colored men and women com- 
bined. It was thought that woman 
suffrage would give the strongest pos- 
sible assurance of government 
and the maintenance of law and orde:, 
inasmuch as most of these women are 
educated and intelligent citizens, mem- 
bers of churches, readers of news- 
papers, presiding over happy homes, 
wives and mothers, patriotic and pub- 
lic-spirited, interested in the welfare 
of husband, children, State, and na- 
tion. In view of the increasing abuse 
of Southern children by the managers 
of factories under control of non-resi- 
dent capitalists, and for their own pro- 
tection, it seems specially important 
that women should be enfranchised;— 
even more so, as a striking evidence 
of Southern men's chivalrous respeci 
for women. This discussion was led 
by Mrs. Lide Meriwether, an eminent 


earnest 
between 


good 


and well-known resident of Memphis. 
In the afternoon the meeting con- 
vened in the spacious parlors of Mrs. 


J. A. Crawford. Miss Laura Clay, of 


| uberty, guaranteed to} the American 
people ‘by’, the fundamental “principles 
of our government, we affirm that they 
should, not be limited by’ sex. 

. Believing that. public affairs should 
be guided by the intelligent, we de- 
clare for suffrage with an educational 
qualification, and urge the enfranchise- 
ment of all women who can read and 
write. 

We ask for the ballot as a solution 
of the race problem. There are over 
six hundred thousand more white wo- 
men in the Southern States than all 
the negro men and women combined. 
If the women of the South were en- 
franchised, it would insure a perma- 
nent and enormous preponderance of 
the white race in politics, and would 
preclude the necessity for any doubtful 
expedients to minimize the negro vote. 

We ask for the ballot because stu- 
dents of industrial conditions affirm 
that the lack of direct political power 
is a factor in the comparatively low 
wages of the six million wage-earning 
women in our country. 

We ask for tne ballot as the strong- 
est insurance against child-labor under 
conditions destructive to the best de 
velopment of the men and women of 
the future. 

We recommend that women petition 
the Legislature to grant them Presi- 
dential Suffrage, since the United 
States Constitution empowers each 
State to appoint presidential electors 
in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct. 

We recommend, further, that Legis- 
latures be petitioned to submit to the 
electors constitutional amendments 
granting full sufirage to women. 





AN ANONYMOUS THREAT. 


A sample has just come to our no- 
tice of the methods used by the oppo- 
nents of Margaret Haley and the Chi- 
cago teachers who are trying to make 
the great corporations of that city pay 
what they owe to the school fund. 

An arrangement was made some time 
ago for “exchange advertising’ be- 
tween the Woman’s Journal and the 
organ of the Teachers’ Federation, i. e. 
an agreement that each paper should 
publish an advertisement of the other. 

This week we received a copy of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation Bulletin, 
with a slip of paper pinned to it, bear- 
ing this anonymous threat, written ap- 
parently in a man’s hand: 

“If your advertisement continues to 
appear in this disreputable sheet, I 
shall see that at least ten of your local 





Kentucky, made an admirable address | 
on “the Legal Status of Woman in the | 
Southern States and How it be | 
This was followed by re- 


call 


Improved,” 
marks from many delegates. 

In the evening, after music by Miss- 
es Anna Crawford and Lucy Andrews, 
Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, 
who has recently returned from an ex- 
tended tour abroad, gave an interest- 
ing resume of “The Conditions of Wo- 
men around the World.” 

On Thursday morning the delegates 
again in the Peabody Hotel 
parlors. The theme was “Pres- 
idential Suffrage. Shall the women 
of the South ask for it?’ Mrs. Jennie 
Ilart Sibley, of Georgia, urged that 
they should petition their respective 
Legislatures for the right to vote in 
the Presidential election of 1908, under 
Art. 2, Sec. 1, Par. 2 of the U. S. Con- 
stitution, which places plenary power 
and control of that election in each 
State Legislature. It was unanimously 
resolved to petition each State Legisla- 
ture for the national suffrage. 

At the closing meeting in The after- 
noon, the reports of committees were 
accepted, officers for the ensuing year 
were chosen, a statement of purpose 
was adopted, and the committee ad- 
journed to meet in the evening infor- 
mally at Mrs. Crawford’s home. 

After music, Miss Laura Clay, of 
Kentucky, gave a statesmanlike ad- 
dress on “The Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment in America.” 

It is hoped that important results 
will follow from this movement of 
Southern women in their own behalf. 
The statement of purpose appears be- 
low. 


met 


H. B. B. 
Statement of Purpose. 

The body of representative women 
from twelve different State of the South, 
who convened in Memphis, Dec. 19 and 
20, declared their object as follows: 

We, the members of the Conference 
of Southern Woman Suffragists, in ses- 
sion at Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 19-20, 
state our purpose. Declaring our ad- 





berence to the principles of politica! 


subscriptions are not renewed.” 

We had allowed the advertisement of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation Bul- 
letin to be crowded out of our columns 
for some weeks by pressure of other 
matter, but upon receipt of this warn- 
ing we looked it up, and put it in 
again. It will be found on another 
page. Send for a sample copy of the 
Bulletin, the organ of the Teachers’ 
Federation, a society which has added 
$250,000 a year for the last four years 
to the Chicago school fund. You will 
then be able to judge for yourselves 
whether it is a ‘disreputable sheet.” 

A. &. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE, 





The American College for Girls at 
Constantinople celebrated Thanksgiv- 
ing Day with a dinner to the teach- 
ers and the one American student, 
and to a few outside guests, the Con- 
sul General, professors from Robert 
College, ete. Hester Donaldson Jenk- 
ins writes: “The dinner might have 
been served in the United States, ex- 
cept for one Turkish dainty of cream 
and honey, and the inevitable Turkish 
coffee. The Thanksgiving bird is a 
native of this country, as indeed our 
name for it would suggest, although 
the Turks call it the Egyptian chicken, 
and the French, the bird of India. The 
yellow decorations were very pretty, 
especially the huge squash overflowing 
with great bunches of grapes and 
bright fruit.” After dinner the stu- 
dents acted a farce called “A Financial 
Marriage,” written by Dr. Mary Mills 
Patrick, the president of the college, 
and the evening closed with the sing- 
ing of American songs. In the morn- 
ing there had been a religious service 
at which the President’s proclamation 
was read. 





POSSIBILITIES IN NEW JERSEY. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
New Jersey W. S. A. it was decided 
to ask the Legislature for presidential 
suffrage. Some of the members are 
querying whether it would not be bet- 
ter to ask for the municipal vote. Un- 
luckily, New Jersey is one of the few 
States having such a cast-iron consti- 
tution that the Legislature cannot 
grant women municipal suffrage. 

It will be remembered that some 











years ago the New Jersey Legislature 
passed a bill to enable women to vote 
both “for school officers and upon 
school appropriations. .The State Su- 
préme Court décidéd that it was con- 
stitutional in regard to school appro- 
priations, but unconstitutional in re- 
gard to school officers. In a State 
where the Legislature cannot give wo- 
men a vote even for school officers, it 
certainly cannot give them a vote for 
municipal officers. 

There are therefore only two things 
that the New Jersey suffragists can 
do: they can ask the Legislature to 
submit a constitutional amendment to 
the voters, or they can ask it toe grant 
women presidential suffrage by its 
own act. Every Legislature is given 
this power by the U. S. Constitution, 
no matter how narrow or rigid the 
constitution of the State may be. 

A. S. B. 





RECEPTION TO MOSES HARMAN. 





Moses Harman was released from 
prison on Chr’stmas Eve, having 
served out his sentence. A writer in 
Lucifer says: 

“During the few months that he has 
been in the Leavenworth prison, since 
his transfer from Joliet, Ill., he has be- 
come so well liked by the prison 
guards, as well as by the other pris- 
oners with whom he has come in con- 


tact, that their feeling of gladness 
that he is to be released from what. 


most of them are convinced is an un- 
just imprisonment will be strongly af- 
fected by regret to lose his genial 
and refining presence. 

“Even within prison walls Moses 
Harman has been what he has con- 
tinvally tried to make his paper—a 
Light Bearer. Many testimonials have 
been received concerning the influence 
for good which he has had on the 
other prisoners. His evident purity of 
mind, his undaunted optimism, his 
broad tolerance of even the views of 
his persecutors, have endeared him to 
the prison guards, most of whom have 
come to look on him as an honored 
guest instead of a criminal. 

“These men. who have had the care 
of criminals for years, can see clearly 
what Judge Landis and the jurors who 
convicted Moses Harman could not see 
—that he is not a criminal, but a 
noble, high-minded humanitarian.” 


Our readers will remember that Mr. 
Harman, the aged editor of Lucifer, 
has been subjected to a veritable per- 
secution by the postal officiais and 
others on account of his unpopular 
opinions His paper is devoted mainly 
to advocating two doctrines—the right 
of every woman to the control of her 
own person, and the abolition of legal 
With the first of these doc- 
with the sec- 

The postal 


marriage. 
trines we heartily agre?; 
ond we wholly disagree. 
ofticials at Chicago seem to regard both 
us about equally objectionable—so ob- 
jectionable, in fact, that they think 
advocacy of either ought to be pre- 
vented by foree; and in this they are 
backed by the higher postal authori- 
ties at Washington. 

The United States law against send- 
ing indecent litérature through the 
mails is a sound and wholesome law 
if rationally construed, but it is open 
‘to great abuse, because the postofti- 
is given arbitrary power to decide 
what literature is unmailable. Th 
courts have taken the ground that, if 
the postal officials have pronounced 
any publication to be indecent, the 
only question for the court to decide 
is whether an attempt has been made 


to send it through the mails. The 
publication may not really be inde- 
cent in the least, but the author has 


no redress, 

In their effort to crush out Mr. Har- 
man’s paper, the Chicago postal au- 
thorities have stretched the law be- 
yond the bounds of justice or common 
sense. They suppressed seven or eight 
issues of his paper in as many months, 
often for articles which had been al- 
lowed to circulate freely in other peri- 
odicals, but which were pronounced 
unmailable as soon as they were 
copied into Lucifer. One was an edi- 
torial copied from the Woman's Jour- 
nal. That editorial was afterwards 
submitted to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Jane Addams and a number of clergy- 
men, all of whom declared that they 
could not see the slightest impropriety 
in it. It did not discuss social ques- 
tions at all, but was merely a criticism 
of the methods of the postoffice. Nev- 
ertheless, the Chicago postal officials 
pronounced it indecent and unmailable, 
and the higher postal officials at Wash- 
ington upheld the decision. 

The two articles for which Mr. Har- 
man was condemned to a year’s im- 
prisonment were undoubtedly offensive 
to good taste, but the sentence was 
out of all proportion to the offence. It 
was held suspended over his head for 
atime, and he was given to under- 
stand that it would not be carried out 
if he would quit publishing his paper. 
He preferred to go to prison. 

At Joliet he was treated with un- 
usual brutality. For more than two 
months he was forced to share a nar- 
row cell with a prisoner dying of con- 
sumption, with whom no healthy man, 
even if a criminal, ought to have been 
shut up, and whose coughing made 





sleep impossible. When Mr. Harman, 
at work on thé reck pile and suffering 


with a heavy cold, asked to be al+4 


lowed to go to, the hospital and see’ 
the doctor, the deputy warden wold him 
he ought to’@fe. After being trans 
ferred to Leavenworth, he was treated 
better. 

This is not the first term of impris- 
onment that Mr. ‘Harman has served 
for advocating the freedom of women, 
as he understands it. He and we do 
not understand it in the same sense; 
but we respect his sincerity, unselfish- 
ness 4nd courage. It is monstrous 
that a heavier sentence should be 
given to a good man for preaching 
heterodox doctrine on social questions 
with a good motive than is generally 
given to bad men for circulating lit- 
erature unquestionably and grossly in- 
decent, with a bad motive. Some of the 
doctrines advocated in Mr. Harman’s 
paper are, in our opinion, highly ob- 
jectionable; but it is a thousand times 
more objectionable that the right of 
free discussion should be denied to any 
doctrines, however erroneous. The 
postoffice ought not to be allowed to 
try to crush out heresy under the plea 
of indecency. 

We are glad to say that a reception 
is to be given Mr. Harman on New 
Year’s Day, at 2 p. m., in Drill Hall, 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. Among 
those who have consented to be pres- 
ent and make addresses of welcome 
to the released prisoner are two clergy- 
men, the Rey. Walter Henry MacPher- 
son, pastor of the People’s Chureh, 
South Chicago, and the Rev. J. M. A. 
Spence, pastor of the People’s Church, 
Aurora, Ill, which has the largest 
congregation of any Protestant church 
in that city. The committee having 
the matter in charge say: 

“All persons interested in the cause 
of free speech should attend if they 
live in Chicago. They will then have 
an opportunity to hear from Moses 
Harman's own lips what Judge Landis 
in the United States District Court 
refused him the right to utter—his 
reasons why he should not have been 
declared guilty. Friends desiring to 
assist in the distribution of announce- 
ment cards, or in any other way, may 
address S. T. Hammersmark, 2867 
Southport Avenue, Chicago.” 

A. S. B. 








MARIE SPIRIDONOVA. 





Kellogg Durland is in Russia, and 
has had an interview in prison with 
Marie Spiridonova, the young Russian 
girl who shot General Luchenovsky 
for the frightful cruelties of which he 
had been guilty toward the peasants 
in Tambov. She was stripped and tor- 
tured in prison to make her reveal the 
names of her associates, but, though 
her sufferings, 


rendered delirious by 

even in delirium she told nothing. 
She succeeded in send'ng out from 
prison a letter describing the abu-e 


and indignities to which she had been 
subjected, and the facts aroused a 
storm of indignation. 
condemned to death by 
tribunal, but public feeling ran so high 


in her favor that the sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment. Dr. Dur- 
land says: 

The Russian Revolution thus far 


has brought forth no man or woman 
around whom has raged such hot dis- 
cussion, whose single act has more 
deeply stirred the popular mind or so 
widely perturbed the Government au- 
thorities.” 

He set out to interview her, accom- 
panied by Mr. Lubashev, a London 
photographer, to take her picture. 
The Governor of Tambov gave them 
permission to talk with her freely, but 
the head of the prison allowed only 
a short and unsatisfactory interview, 
and would not let her tell Dr. Durland 
her experiences. Dr. Durland says: 

The chief of police threw open the 
door. I stepped over the threshold 
and stood face to face with the most 
famous “terrorist” at the moment in 
Russia—a delicate girl with soft blue 
eyes that deepened to violet as the 
pink in her clear cheeks heightened 
to a hectic red. Her wavy brown hair 
was parted in the middle and draped 
over her temples—to hide hideous 
sears left by the kicks of men. Her 
costume was a simple blue dress. 

She stood quietly awaiting our ap- 
proach. The chief of police was the 
first to speak. 

An Interrupted Interview. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “these gen- 
tlemen are from America. They would 
like to talk with you a few minutes, 
if you feel equal to it.” 

“Certainly,” she replied, and turned 
with a charming smile toward me. 

“Do you speak French, Mademot- 
selle?” I asked. 

“Yes, Monsieur. Or Ger- 
man.” 

“What about English?” 

“A leetle,” she answered, laughing 
nervously. 

She was still standing. There was 
but one chair in the room, a wooden 
chair. This I placed near her, and 
she sat. down. Her handkerchiet 
dropped from her hand. We all no- 
ticed it, for it was wet and stained 
with blood. 

Lubashev picked it up and handed 
it to her. As he turned away I saw 
beads of cold sweat standing on his 
brow, and he told me afterwards that 
he was on the point of fainting. 

“Once I knew all the languages, 
Monsieur,” she went on, “but since 
my head has been bruised I find it 
difficult to remember.” 


A little. 


She had been | 
the military | 





Her Svoice was soft and rich, even 


melodious. - , 
: 4 you. comfortable—and well?” 
as ” 


‘Je Suis tres malade”—— 

The prison master interrupted. 

“Speak only in Russian,” he said. 

We knew it would be difficult to 
talk freely in a language which he 
and the soldiers understood, and we 
began at once to photograph her. As 
frequently as seemed expedient we ex- 
changed questions in French, 

'“Did' you come all thé way from 
Moscow to Tambov to see me, Mon- 
sieur?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle. Of course.” 

“Then people are talking about me?” 

“They are, indeed. And not in Rus- 
sia only, but in other countries. In 
France there is a Spiridonova League.” 

“Speak Russian!” commanded the 
prison master. 

As she leaned against the white wall 
near her barred window she said: 

“That is what I mind most, Monsieur 
—that soldier who is always looking 
in at me.” 

“Happy, But——” 

Her head rested against the cold 
plaster and a half shadow fell across 
her face. Her delicate mouth was 
drawn tight, but her eyes shot bright 
glances toward us, merry even, in 
sharp contrast to the dingy bed ana 
shaky table which. with the one chair, 
comprised the furniture of the room. 
A beautiful expression played over her 
regular features, and I thought of the 
words applied to her by the police 
master—‘exaltee.” 

“To look at you, Mademoiselle,” I 
ventured, “one would think that you 
looked upon your situation here as if 
it were the hour of your greatest hap. 
piness—” 

“That it is, Monsieur. I am happy, 
but “ 

A hand rested on my _ shoulder. 
Once too often had we defied the au- 
thorities. 

“Very well,” I answered. “Let her 
tell her story in Russian, from the 
very beginning.” 

“She may not speak further,” added 
the prison master. 

When the interview was forced to 
a conclusion, I extended my hand 
toward her. Her fingers closed round 
mine with a firm and certain grip. 
She looked me fairly in the eyes. I 
felt that I stood in the presence of 
one whose inner calm was strong, ana 
whose motives at least were noble. 
It was Napoleon who said: “One may 
be deceived in a face, but in a hand, 
never.” The hand of Spiridonova is 
large and full. Her fingers are 
Slightly tapering, but strong. The 
hand of a strong woman. 

“Monsieur,” she called, as I stepped 
over the threshold, “take my greetings 
to France, to England, and to Ameri- 
ca.” 





The psychology of this mysterious 
girl is more difficult. “Actress,” “ex- 
alted,” says the police master. ‘“Nat- 
urally elated that she has succeeded 
in dealing a supreme blow for liberty,” 


says her own mother. “Crazy ter- 
rorist,” said one of the governor’s 
council. 


Her Mother’s Story. 

That night, when dark had settlea 
over Tambov, I stumbled down a lit- 
tered street not more than a hundred 
yards from the prison to a poor little 
cottage, once painted red, now weather 
worn and shabby. Within sat a mid- 
dle-aged woman with large dark eyes 
and creased, anxious face; a motherly 
soul to look upon. I found her in an 
inner room, sitting with folded arms 
by a low burning lamp. “Yes, Marie 
Spiridonova is my daughter,” she said. 
Then, with quiet voice, not untouched 
with pride, she told us about the child- 
hood of the girl now shut apart from 
her by prison walls. From an early 
age she was studious. She thought 
to study medicine. Her three sisters 
all turned toward medicine, and two 
are dentists. Marie’s ambition was to 
be a doctor. She studied very hard, 
but when her unhappy country fell 
under deeper and darker oppression, 
she could think of nothing save the 
sufferings of her people. And so she 
gave up her studies and devoted all of 
her time to the “party” which she be- 
lieved was working for the freedom of 
Russia. When the reign of terror set 
in, she longed to do something really 
worth while for this cause. She did 
it of her own initiative, coolly, thought- 
fully, carefully. Hers was the inspira- 
tion. She alone is responsible for its 
execution. She it is who pays the 
penalty; not sadly nor regretfully, but 
cheerily and gladly—blithely. 

A Letter From Her. 

Here is an extract from a letter 
written by her to me from the Tam- 
bov prison. It was written on two 
sides of two soiled scraps of paper, 
and in a hand so fine as to be almost 
undecipherable: 

“I am very sorry that I could not 
speak more with you. The conditions 
of my arrest are heavy, because I am 
isolated and the soldiers are always 
at my window. During the three 
months of my arrest I have not once 
slept without my clothes—the soldiers 
keep looking in upon me all the time. 
I am embarrassed at each movement. 
You can understand how such con- 
stant scrutiny amounts to torture. For 
I cannot get rid of civilized customs 
to the extent of undressing before the 
eyes of men. 

“If the people of America are inter- 
ested in the fate of this Russian girl, 
tell them that they must rather inter- 
est themselves in the Fatherland of 
this girl. The Revolutionary move- 
ment here is now making for liberty. 
I want for nothing personally, because 
for a long time I have not existed 
personally. My heart and my soul are 
given to this movement—the move- 
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ment which is in the service of the 
people. ... 

“There is no basis for comparison, 
this solitude of the soul. The feeling 
of shame makes me shudder. It will 
not leave my memory and can never 
be effaced. There is nothing to which 
to liken this torture of the pride, of 
the self-respect. This suffering is as 
poignant as the blows of my tormen- 
tors. The same hands that beat the 
hungering peasants caressed ana 
slapped me! ... 

“I was glad to see free people, from 
a quiet, liberty-loving land, to receive 
their salutations. . 

“My spirit is now strong, and with- 
out fear I await deportation and hard 
labor. If the government does not 
succeed in killing me with tortures 
during these years, I believe I shall be 
free. 

“Good-by—I 
hands. 

“(Signed) Marie Spiridonova.” 
Her Speech to Her Judges. 

In closing this story of a remark- 
able young woman, let me add an 
extract from her speech to her judges 
after her condemnation to death: 

“IT am about to be sent from this 
life. You may kill me—you may kill 
me over and over again, as you al- 
ready have done. You may subject 
me to the most terrible penalties— 
but you can add nothing to what 1 
have already endured. I do not fear 
death. You may, now, kill my body, 
but you cannot destroy my belief that 
the time of the people’s happiness and 
freedom is surely coming—when the 
ideas of brotherhood and freedom will 
be no more empty sounds, but part 
of our every-day, real life. If this is 
_— it is no grief to lay down one’s 
ife.”’ 


give you both my 





LITERARY NOTES. 





Nathaniel T. Allen: Teacher, Re- 
former, Philanthropist. By Mary A. 
Greene, L. L. B. Privately printed. 


Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 

If the lives of those eminent citi- 
zens of Massachusetts who, within the 
past century, have done honor to their 
State and rendered service to their 
country, could be briefly and effec- 
tively compiled in a single’ vol- 
ume, it would achieve an immor- 
tality of interest equal to that of 
Plutarch’s Lives of classical celebri- 
ties, and be even more inspiring to 
future generations. Among such lives 
that of Nathaniel Topliff Allen and 
his contemporaries and_ associates 
would have an honored place. No one 
can read this simple and unpretending 
biography without feeling deeply im- 
pressed with the combination of 
rugged strength—physical, mental and 
moral—with tenderness of heart, no- 
bility of purpose, and buoyancy of 
temper. If anyone is in danger of be- 
coming pessimistic, let him read this 
record of a most useful life devoted to 
human well-being. He will feel that 
a community that can develop such a 
noble citizenship cannot fail of achiev- 
ing grand results for human progress 
and advancement in the future. 

To suffragists, who owe to the Al- 
lens more than 50 years of vigorous 
advocacy and support, who have seen 
thousands of young men and women 
educated in the principles and aspira- 
tions they hold dear, in the wonderful 
“Allen school,” this volume will be 
welcomed as a treasure-house of prec- 
ious memories. Ever since Lucy Stone 
began her lifelong struggle for the 
uplifting of American womanhood 
nearly 60 years ago, she found in 
Nathaniel T. Allen and his brothers, 
sisters and descendants the most cor- 
dial and inspiring co-operation. When 
he passed away, his departure left a 
great void, which can never be fully 
filled. 

Mr. Allen was born in 1823 in Med- 
field, of a family of sturdy farmers, 
spending his first nine years of happy 
childhood with four brothers and two 
sisters, all in after life eminent teach- 
ers and educators. Then the family 
moved to Waltham, where he alter- 





nated school and factory work, then 
returned to the old farm. Later, at the 
school of his Uncle Joseph in North- 
bero he became inspired with en- 
thusiasm for his life work. He then 
entered the Normal School at Bridge- 
water, where with a fine voice he 
taught the students the principles of 
singing, sharing a room with a cousin 
and keeping house at a cost of one 
dollar and a half a week. 

In his theory and practice of dis- 
cipline Mr. Allen was far ahead of 
his time. In 1846 he took charge of 
a school at Shrewsbury with. such a 
reputation for turbulency that it was 
difficult to find anyone to undertake 
it. He demanded high wages, but 
said: “If I do not teach the winter 
through without trouble to the com- 
mittee. you need not pay me a cent.” 
On the third day the test came. Six 
or eight large boys who had boasted 
that they would knock down and drag 
out the teacher as had been done eight 
years in succession, began a disturb- 
ance. No attention was paid to the 
teacher’s requests, which were re- 
ceived with a defiant “guffaw.” A 
surprise descended. In an instant the 
ringleader was whirling over the floor, 
landing on a desk. Turning swiftly 
on the crowd of petrified lads, who had 
seen the teacher coming ‘‘with an en- 
livened Allen look,” their instructor 
had no need to attack, for they rushed 
to their desks instead of at him, as 
they had boasted they would do. De- 
livering an energetic address to their 
prostrate ringleader, he wound it up 
with a somewhat exaggerated state- 
ment: “I can thrash an acre of you, 
the hottest day in July. without get- 
ting into a perspiration.” The school- 
master by his intentionally vigorous 
treatment won the day. He became 
the hero of the hour, and the event 
was discussed in the village homes and 
stores. The rebellious spirit was 
crushed, scarcely a pupil punished, and 
love and respect took the place of 
fear. 

In April, 1848, he took charge of the 
Newton High School and _ entered 
upon his life work in the community 
which became his home for 5S years 
and which he helped to mould forever 
by his strong and beneficenf influence. 
The Normal School, of which his 
model school was a part, brought him 
into direct relations with Horace 
Mann, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, its founder. This 
was the first normal school in America 
and in the world to admit women, in 
1839, although Oberlin College had 
opened its doors to women as students 
seven years earlier. The school soon 
became famous and was unable to re- 
ceive the concourse of students seek- 
ing admission. In 1854 Mr. Allen was 
present in Boston when Anthony 
Burns was sent back into slavery. As 
the unfortunate fugitive was borne 
past he cried “Shame,” for which he 
was arrested. Though a man of peace, 
he sympathized heartily with the war 
to preserve the Union and was an 
ardent admirer of Charles Sumner. In 
1853 he married Caroline Swift Bas- 
sett of Nantucket, herself a graduate 
of the West Newton Normal School. 
In 1869 with his family and a party 
of friends he visited Europe, where 
the following year they were caught 
in the war between France and Prus 





| servation.” 


sia. In 1851 he visited the South, and | 


returned more anti-slavery than ever. 
In his later life, he successfully re- 
sisted the imposition of military drill 
on the school system of the State, 
hoped much from the Hague Confer- 
ence, befriended the Salvation Army 
and warmly advocated co-education 
and woman suffrage. In his remin- 
iscences, when aware of failing health, 
he said: “I may not attain to the 6 
vears of mother, or be able to load 
nine loads of hay in one week as Uncle 
Noah did at 95 last July; still, so long 
as I do remain, it is my determination 
to fight wrong, whether in rich or 
poor, high or low, white or black, in 
chureh or State, in social or political 
life. Won’t that keep me busy?’ 
And in his summer home at Linekin, 
on the coast of Maine, the end came 
as peacefully and quietly as he had 
wished. He rose in the morning of 
August 1, 1903, felt a chill, lay down, 
and hefore Mrs. Allen could bring a 
remedy, breathed his last, 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his 


couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. 
If a copy of this book could be 


placed in the hands of every Ameri- 

can teacher it would be of inestimable 

value. Let it be widely circulated. 
H. B. B. 





101 Mexican Dishes. Compiled by 
May BE. Southworth. Paul Elder & 
Co., San Francisco and New York. 

This book gives Mexican recipes for 
soup, fish, meat, fowl, vegetables, 
meat dumplings, desserts, enchiladas, 
tamales and olla podrida, concoc- 


tions quite unknown to most Ameri- 
cans. H. B. B. 





In the Fire of the Heart. By 
Ralph Waldo Trine. New York. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., 1906. Price, 
$1.50. 

This volume of 335 pages is a 
graphic and saddening description of 
existing evils, and a warning that, 
unless the character of our legisla- 
tion changes, the days of our republic 
are numbered. Under the exactions 
of privileged corporations, the cost 
of living has increased 45 per cent. 
in ten years, while the average in- 
crease of wages has not exceeded 





half that amount. The percentage of 
propertyless persons has been stead- 
ily growing. Fifty-four per cent. of 
American families are rent-payers 
and do not own the homes in which 
they live, while less than ten per 
cent. are landlords. In _ our larger 
cities and manufacturing towns, 99 
per cent. of the wage-earners pay 
rents ranging from 20 to 40 per cent. 
of their annual earnings. Employ- 
ment is steadily becoming more pre- 
carious  and_ unreliable. Frightful 
killing and maiming of workmen is 
constantly going on. In a single year 
73,250 persons were injured and kill- 
ed by railroad accidents, four-fifths 
of the whole number being employees. 
Generally. no compensation is given 
to their families. Experience shows 
that a democracy may exist in the- 
ory, but become in practice a _ cor- 
rupt and demoralizing despotism, un- 
less the people are animated by an 
enlightened aspiration for better 
government. Hope is expressed in 
the recent national awakening to the 
need of effective governmental super- 
vision, and of direct legislation by the 
initiative and referendum. 








H. B. B. I 

McDonald of Oregon. A Tale of 
Two Shores. By Eva Emery Dye. II- 
lustrated by Walter T. Enright. 


Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1906. 
Price, $1.50. 

“As Tacitus gives a gl'mpse of mi- 
grating nations pressing to the west- 
ern verge of Europe, the golden-hair- 
ed women knitting as their rude 
wagons rolled over the virgin prairies 
of German Gaul, so here,” savs Mrs. 
Dye, “do I picture the American 
movement, with actual names of fam- | 
ilies whose snowy-haired survivors | 
have told me their stories, revived | 
with the halo of youth. Contemporan- | 
eously with this conquest, Ronald Mc- 
Donald crossed to Japan, to be quick- 
lv followed by Commodore Perry, 
whose interpreters, on his arrival, | 
were McDonald's pupils.” 

In this interesting narrative, Mrs. | 
Dye gives the story of the life of the | 
man whose activity covered the clos- 
ing regime of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in Oregon, and the entrance of 
the American dominion. She does 
so at the request of Ronald McDon- 
ald in his last years. In Book I. she 
describes the work of the fur traders 
who opened up the country. In Book 
II. she gives us the march of the men 
of '44 beyond the border, the pioneer 
mothers, the race from Fort Bridger, 





the settlement of the boundary, | 
and Douglas’s abandonment of the 
Columbia. In Book III. she describes 


the flight of Ronald and his adven- 
tures in Japan, his teaching of Eng- 
lish in Nagasaki, and the birth of the 
modern empire. In Book IV. we have 
Ronald’s return to Oregon and sub- 
sequent history. Born at _ Astoria, 
Feb. 11, 1824, he died at Fort Col- 
ving, Washington, Aug. 24, 1904. “The 
pines on the everlasting mountains, 
and the waters of the mighty Colum- | 
bia tumbling over Kettle Falls, sing 
his lonely requiem on the Colville Re- | 
H. B. B. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTS. 











So great has been the demand for | 
the report of the recent | 
convention of the International | 
Woman Suffrage Alliance at Copen- | 
hagen that the edition is entirely ex: | 
hausted. Beginning with the New| 
Year, the Woman’s Journal will pub- | 
lish weekly a summary of the reports 
submitted from the different coun- | 
tries at the International Convention. 
Cut them out and paste them, and 
you will have the gist of the Interna- 
tional Report. 


pamphlet 


iaceuniaiensiusiiiitiai | 
IN MEMORIAM. | 


George A. Marden. 


Shoemaker, tanner, collegian, poet, 
Union soldier, law student, journal- 
ist, orator, politician, government 
financier, above all, outspoken friend 
and advocate of woman suffrage, 
George Augustus Marden is dead. 

He was one of the old guard who 
voted for Lincoln and stumped after- 
wards for every Republican candi- 
date for President. 

The Boston Herald says: “His 
speech was an appetizing entree on 
hundreds of bills of fare, and his 
passing will bring pleasant and stir- 
ring memories to an uncommonly 
wide circle who had regard for the 
man and admired his lively versatil- 
ity.” 

For many years Mr. Marden, as 
speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, was careful to 
appoint committees on woman sutf- 
frage composed of men willing to 
give the question fair and unbiased 
consideration. As a result, reports were 
almost always in favor. As _ editor- 
in-chief of the Lowell Courier-Citi- 
zen, his pen was always used in be- 
half of the cause, and his breezy, 
cheery presence will be _ greatly 
missed. 

As assistant treasurer of the Unit- 
ed States, he was, until his death, in 
charge of the sub-treasury in Boston. 
He was born in Mount Vernon, N. H., 
graduated at Dartmouth, then taught 
school. In 1861 he enlisted as a pri- 





| street, 


vate, was promoted, and as assistant 
adjutant genera! took part in the bai- 
tles of Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg. In 1865 he entered a law of- 
fice in Concord, N. H., then began 
newspaper work on the Monitor of 
that city, later edited the Kanawha 
Republican in Charleston, West Va., 
compiled. the history of several mili- 
tary organizations, and afterwards be- 
came correspondent: and _ assistant 
editor of the Boston Advertiser. His 
active and useful career ended at the 
age of 67. H. B. B. 





AN INCIDENT. 





Outside of Bloomenstein’s depart- 
ment store on 125th street, New York, 
an interesting sight greeted the writ- 
er’s eye—seven baby carriages, stand- 
ing in a neat row, each with its rose- 
bud occupant, guarded by a handsome, 
gray-moustached, fatherly porter, who 
cuddled and crooned over them as de- 
votedly as a loving mother could have 
done. At the sight I paused with a 
smile of approval, which speedily 
turned to a hearty laugh. Being the 
only pedestrian pausing af the time, 
my actions caused fear and panic in 
the mind of one of the small visitors 
near me, who set up a dismal howl. 
The porter hastened to its side, with 
reassuring, tender words, while I dis- 
creetly lost myself in the passing 
crowd, and hurried on, followed by a 
chorus of wails. G. B. B. 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend in Vermontville, Mich., in 
her subscription, writes 
pleasantly, “I like the paper very 
much, and the cause it represents.’’ 


renewing 





A friend in Roxbury, Mass., writes: 
“The Woman's Journal is such a 
happiness to would rather 
read it than any other paper, and only 
wish I were rich enough to send it to 


me! | 


|all my friends.” 


CHINESE WOMEN’S PAPER. 





“Proof That the World is Round” 
is the title of the leading article in a 
recent issue of the Pekin Woman's 
Journal, the new daily paper pub- 
lished for the women of China. Ac- 
cording to the article, the world 
must be round, “because, if were 
flat like a plate, and whirled 
and around, as surely it the 
wind caused by the great whirling 
would sweep all mankind off the 
earth. There is no wind caused when 
you whirl a ball in your hands; but 
what if you should whirl a fan? 

“Our ancestors believed that the 
world was flat,’ continues the ar- 
ticle, “and their belief should always 
be received respectfully, even though 
we may think differently today; but 


it 
around 
does, 


| we know now that the foreigners live 
| on the other side of the world, and if 
| it were flat the power to pull people 


| off the world would work more 
| strongly than it does on a_ round 
world. They would walk like flies 


on the ceiling.” 

The paper also moralizes upon the 
“Evils of Obtaining Evidence by Tor. 
ture.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Brussels made a great popular dem- 
onstration recently in favor of the 
introduction in Belgium of compulsory 
education. 

Miss M. Reibaiz, of 65 Jarolemon 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a young 
Syrian, had a most artistic and beau- 
tiful display of dainty Armenian and 
Syrian hand-made laces at the Christ- 
mas bazaar held for the benefit of the 
Little Mothers’ Aid Association at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York a few 
days ago. 

Sweat shops in the congested quar- 
ters inhabited by Italians, Poles, Hun- 
garians and Jews in Chicago have 
been found where men, women and 
children, the latter often of school at- 
tending age, work day and evening 
for from twelve to thirty cents a day, 
the children being forced to work be- 
cause the remuneration of the parents 
is so small. This is nearly as bad as 
the facts bronght to light by the 
“sweated industries exhibition” lately 
held in London, when it was shown 
that women and children, including 
girls, were working from twelve to 
sixteen hours a day in basements, at- 
ties and other places, shamefully un- 
clean, at wages that yielded them but 
$1.75 a week. 





The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 12 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Orde: 
from the Massachusetts Woman S8suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Basbford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman’s 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray’’ and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 





These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


Equal Suffrage Iracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal! Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimory, 
Ben B. 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, »y Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Unt- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
BULLETIN 


A paper for teachers, dealing with 
the educational problems of today 
from the standpoint that education 
in a democracy should be dem- 
ocratis in theory, administration 
and practice. 


$1 per year. 814 Unity Bidg., Chicago. 


Obiections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


by Judge 
Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 





A small pamphlet, answering the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 

Order from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O., or from 6 Marlboro 
St.., Boston, not from Woman’s Journal 
Office. 


The Advocate of Peace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT 


Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society 
31 Beacon Street, Boston 














E have received our im- 

portation of Gloves, in 

all lengths, colors and styles, 
for Christmas Gifts. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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THE AWAKENING. 





By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





An average man awoke one night, 

And thought of his past in the pale 
moonlight; 

At times he muttered, at times he 
moaned, 

And once he very distinctly groaned, 

At which his guardian spirit inquir- 
ed 

What secret cause this dole inspired. 

“Alas, why ask? I’m thinking,” said 
he, 

“About the people I used to be. 


“There’s the simpleton I was when— 
well, 

It really would hardly do to tell; 

And the unutterable ass 

I was when—but we'll let that pass; 

And the awful idiot I was when— 

No, don’t let’s speak of that again; 

And the inconceivable fool I made 

Of myself when—why don’t memor- 
ies fade, 

Or drown, or fly, or die in a hole, 

Instead of eternally burning the soul? 

But at any rate, you now can see 

Why I mourn o'er the people I used 
to be.” 


The angel smiled with as undefiled 
A glance as that of a little child, 
And said, “I am musing happily 
About the people you're going to be: 


The soul that has learned to break its | 


chains, 
The heart grown tenderer through its 
pains, 
The mind made richer for its thought, 
The character remorse has wrought 
To far undreamed capacities, 
The will that sits, a king, at ease.” 





WAYFARER OF EARTH. 





By Charles G. D. Roberts. 





Up, heart of mine! 
Thou weyfarer of Earth, 
Of seed divine, 
Be mindful of thy birth! 
Tho’ the flesh faint 
Through long-endured 
Of nights and days, 
Lift up thy praise 
To Life, that set thee in such strenu- 
ous ways, 

And left thee not 

To drowse and rot 

In some thick-perfumed 
ious plot. 


constraint 


and luxur- 


Strong, strong is Earth, 
With vigor for thy feet, 
To make thy wayfaring 
Tireless and fleet. 
And good is Earth— 
But Earth not all thy good, 
O thou with seed of suns 
And stur-fire in thy blood! 


And tho’ thou feel 

The slow clog of the hours 
Leaden upon thy heel, 

Put forth thy powers. 
Thine the deep sky, 

The unpre-empted blue, 
The haste of storm, 

The hush of dew. 
Thine, thine the free 
Exalt of star and tree, 
The reinless run 
Of wind and sun, 
The vagrance of the sea! 

—The Craftsman. 





NEW YORK WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The new edition of “Club Women of 


New York” registers the names and 
addresses of over 12,000 clubwomen of 
the city. A calendar of the dates of 
meetings of clubs is given this year, 
and is a convenient addition. Of the 
140 clubs recorded, 32 are for the pur- 
pose of study and social intercourse, 
18 are political, 15 are patriotic asso- 
ciations, and 9 philanthropic; 11 clubs 
are societies for bringing together wo- 
men formerly living in other States or 
countries, 6 are professional, and 5 
devote themselves to municipal prob- 
lems. There are three musical socie- 
ties, three art clubs, two town and 
country clubs, twenty dramatic socie- 
ties, two legislative and two library 
clubs, the balance having various aims. 
Of the political clubs, thirteen are or- 
ganized to promote equal suffrage, two 
are Republican, Democratic and 
two single-tax clubs. 

The philanthropic societies cover a 
wide field of work. The College Wo- 
man’s Club loans money without in- 
terest to young women to enable them 
to secure a college education. Vassar 
Aid Society helps students who are 
attending Vassar College. The Free 
Industrial School for Crippled Chil- 
dren, the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Met- 
ropolitan Hospital, the Memorial Hos- 
pital for Women and Children are each 
aided in their work by a special club 
of women. The Trained Christian 
Helpers’ Club educates young women 
as nurses, and sends them to take care 
of the sick poor. The Little Mothers’ 
Aid Association looks after the welfare 
of hundreds of children who take care 
of their families of little ones while 
the parents are at work. 

The Knickerbocker Relief Club gives 
especial aid to families with children 
being dispos- 


one 


who are in danger of 
sessed for non-payment of _ rent, 
where immediate relief is necessary. 


These societies with some others are 
organized with some definite charity 


'  ™M. 


in view, but many other clubs of a 
social nature use their funds for dif- 
ferent forms of assistance to members 
and non-members. 

The State societies and clubs have 
been an unqualified success in bring- 
ing together women from other places 
resident in New York. Ohio has two 
societies; Southern women generally 
are welcomed to the Dixie Club; South 
Carolina has a society of its own, and 
there is a large membership of South- 
ern women in the United Daugtiters 
of the Confederacy. Indiana women 
have a club, and there are many mem- 
bers of the Chicago Woman’s Club. 
New England and California have 
branches of a national society. New 
York State women have a club, and 
are active in promoting State interests, 
the preservation of Niagara Falls be- 
ing the paramount interest this year. 

There is a Woman’s Art Club, a 
Camera Club, and an Art Workers’ 
Club, with a membership of women 
artists and models. The Velasquez 
Club endeavors to increase art appre- 
ciation by means of loan exhibits to 
towns in distant parts of the country. 
The Car Passengers’ Rights Associa- 
tion, Women’s Health Protective Asso- 
ciation, the Woman's Municipal 
| Lengue, and the Consumers’ League 
| are all engaged in civ’c improvement. 
| The Legislative League devotes its en- 
j}deavors to securing laws of the State 
'for the benefit of women. The present 
laws 





|work is to secure inheritance 
}equal for both sexes, 
| The Portia Club studies existing 


jlaws, particularly those that apply to 
} women, the family and property. The 
| Post Parliament is an association that 
}discusses civic questions by debate, 
and receives instruction in parliamen- 
tary law.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


AN ORCHESTRA OF WOMEN. 








The Women’s Philharmonic Society 
of New York City has formed an or- 
chestra among its members, and is 
holding weekly rehearsals under the 
direction of Miss Olive Mead. It has 
issued «a general invitation to women 
players of stringed instruments to join 
the society and orchestra, which is to 
be mide permanent. Women wishing 
to join for earnest study may apply on 
Monday mornings at Studio No, 1, No 
“1 West 42d Street. 


CLEMENCEAU’S AMERICAN WIFE. 
Clemenceau, during the brief 
period spent by him as a school teach- 
er in this State, married «a Connecticut 


girl, from whom, we believe, he has 
never been divorced. Now that he 


has climbed to the highest seat of pow- 
er in France, purely by the force of his 


| vreat talent, it is natural that the mer- 


cenary clement of the old French aris- 
tocracy should seek to embarrass him 
by suggestive tales. 

The late Gen. Hiram Berdan had two 
daughters who became beautiful and 
accomplished women. (One of them is 
the wife of Marion Crawford, the nov- 
elist, and the other is the lady referred 
to as the wife of the French diplomat 
in the above story.—Hartford Times 





“EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK.” 





The women teachers in the public 


{schools of this city who are agitating 


/to have salaries increased to corre- 


' spond with those paid to men teachers 


|may be right in theory but wrong in 
| practice. 

/ Such an advance as they demand in 
the salaries of 12,000 teachers would 
not only mean an enormous addition 
to the present heavy burden on the 
|taxpayers, but would have conse- 
quences probably not foreseen by the 
agitators. 

There are comparatively few men 
now in the teaching force; it is com- 
posed for the most part of women. 
Why? Mainly because they cost less 
than men. “Equal pay for equal 
work” sounds all right, but once make 
the compensation equal and the thou- 
sands of young women now drawing 
comfortable salaries would soon be dis- 
placed by men.—N. Y. Herald. 





APPEAL OF WOMEN’S P. AND S&S. 
UNION. 








The following manifesto has been 
issued by the Women’s Political and 
Social Union: 

“Women and men of the United 
Kingdom! How much longer will you 
tolerate a House of Commons which 
refuses to obey your will? How much 
longer will you tolerate women being 
sent to prison for demanding political 
justice? 

“Men! Are you satiscfied with the 
laws your representatives have made? 
You are not. You know that your chil- 
dren are starving. You know that aged 
workers have to end their lives in the 
workhouse. You know that industrious 
workers, women as well as men, are 
unemployed. You know that sweated 
women labor for one penny an hour. 
You know that women in despair are 
selling their bodies on the streets. You 
|/now that these things are because 
|women are refused their rights as citi- 
zens. And you have demanded and 
{obtained pledges from 420 of your M. 
|P.’s that they will give these women 
the vote. Force them to carry out 
their promise to you. 

Women! Forget party politics, and 
"nite in demanding the vote. Women 
should have no political party until they 
are citizens. Join our union, and work 
with us for freedom. Eleven women 





are now in prison for two months each 
for your sake. They suffer in Hollo- 
way Gao] the fullest rigor of prison 
discipline because they went to the 
House of Commons to demand your 
citizenship, and because they refused 
to remain silent. The message has 
come from them, ‘We go to prison 
gladly because we go on behalf of our 
sisters. We shall fight on till we win.’ 
Women must fight for the laws they 
have to obey, and the taxes they have 
to pay. They fight for you. Will you 
fight for them and for yourselves? 
Every day women are joining our 
union, but we shall not rest content 
till we have every woman in the land 
in our ranks.” 





CLUB WOMEN DEFENDED. 





Mrs. Philip Carpenter, in the Feder- 
ation Bulletin, replies to Marion Har- 
land’s recent article, ‘Are New York 
Clubwomen Shallow?’ Mrs. Carpenter 
says in part: 

“As president of the State Federa- 
tion, I am highly—but still ‘good-na- 
turedly’—indignant at the remarks in 
the letter quoted by Marion Harland 
as the text for her article. She asks 
one question which I wish there was 
more time and space to answer: ‘Can 
you name one great work achieved by 
a New York club?’ Indeed we can, 
many and many. Two or three months 
ago I sent out return postals to our 
226 federated clubs in the State, ask- 
ing each to name the best three things 
accomplished by it during the past two 
years. The answers were truly sur- 
prising. I knew our clubs had done 
a great deal of earnest work, but these 
records are something to be proud of. 
Hospital beds have been endowed, 
scholarships founded and maintained, 
women probation officers supported 
and paid, libraries started, child labor 
laws upheld, sewing and cooking 
schools conducted, and industrial union 
work carried on. 

“One small club reported: ‘We have 


raised the literary standard of our 
town.’ Is not that a work worth 


while? 

“Geniuses and the distinguished may 
not need clubs, perhaps, but the wo- 
man who has not had a_ chance, if 
there is some little hidden talent done 
up in her napkin, needs the club to lead 
her feet for an occasional hour out of 
the blessed but confining home rut of 
daily duty into the open fields of out- 
side thought and work.” 





HELPING CRIPPLED WORKMEN. 





The reported plan of two Cleveland 
men to establish a manufacturing 
plant in which none but crippled per- 
sons are to be employed is another step 
in the direction of systematic effort to 
utilize the abilities of the many who, 
because of some misfortune, have been 
crowded out of the ranks of the wage 
eirners. The work is to be begun un- 
der modest auspices, provision 
mide for 20 employees. In the two 
lrooms occupied there will be design- 


and waist sew- 
The plan 


button making, apron 
ing, and lace mending. 





seems to be so practicable as to be de-| president: Miss Margaret 


serving of attention from philanthropic 
lagencies in other cities. 


There are many people in every 


being | 





| 


| 


| 


Suffrage Association in the parlors of 
the Edwards House. Prayer was offer- 
ed by Rev. Dr. W. H. LaPrade, of the 
Methodist church. Officers were elect- 
ed as follows: 

President, Miss Belle Kearney, of 
Vernon Plantation, Flora, Miss.; vice- 
president, Mrs. Eleanor Somerville, 
Greenville; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, Bay St. 
Louis; recording secretary, Mrs. B. T. 
Hobbs, Brookhaven; treasurer, Mrs. 
Lillie Wilkinson Thompson, Jackson. 

Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, the retir- 
ing president, was elected a delegate 
to the national convention in Chicago. 





Louisiana. 





The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
lately contained a suggestive cartoon. 
Lined up ir a row are a cow, a hog, a 
donkey, a dog, and a man labelled ‘“Ne- 
glected to pay his poll tax.” Under- 
neath is this inscription: “A few 
things that can't vote in Louisiana.” 
“A Louisiana Woman Who Would Like 
to be a Citizen” writes to the Star: 

“The gentieman might have gone on 
and added women, as our statutes put it 
‘idiots, criminals and women may not 
vote.” Is it a peculiarity of our sex 
that we lack brains? Then our boys 
are to be pitied, if there is such a 
thing as inheritance and pre-natal edu- 
cation.” 

This lady goes on to make a witty 
and pithy argument for equal suff- 
rage. Louisinna men ought to heed it. 





California. 





Mrs. M. E. Sammet, in a recent ad- 
dress on equal suffrage given at River- 
side, Cal., said that in all Wyoming 
there are only one-seyenth as many di- 
vorces as in San Francisco alone. 

Riverside is amending its charter, 
uml a number of the women want to 
have municipal woman suffrage in- 
cluded in it; but the constitution of 
California is said to be too rigid to al- 
low this. 





Kentucky. 





Noel Gaines, editor of the Frankfort 
(I<v.) Crusader, has come out for wo- 
man suffrage. IIe says, editorially, 
that he had never given the question a 
thought till last August, when ‘an es- 
timable Christian lady’ asked him to 


}publish an article upon it. He declared 


himself open to conviction, and _ pro- 
ceeded to study the subject. He now 
writes: “After four months’ investiga- 
tion and close observation, we are sat- 
ixfied that the cause of equal suffrage 





for women is absolutely just. And we 
undeservedly declare we will hence- 
forth advocate same.” 
Washington. 
Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe has or- 


ing and perforating, cloth and ivory | xanized two new Suffrage Clubs. One 


is the King County Association, Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Wardall, West Seattle, 
sjayne, vice- 
Mrs. Ellen 8S. Leckenby, 
Beach, secretary: Mrs. Ruth 
The new so- 


presilent; 
Brighton 


M. Dahnken, treasurer. 


llarge community whose lives are sad- | ciety gave a reception to Mrs. De Voe 


}dened because, while willing to work 
land able to do much, they are unable 
to vet the needed opening because of 
some accident or serious illness which 
has left them crippled and relatively 
lless able than the average of their sex 


jto make the fight for existence. With- 
out employment they become a care 
to their relatives, lose heart them- 


selves, and live their lives in despon- 
dency, when something to do would 
make the days brighter, increase the 
self-respect which attends the consci- 
ousness of helping in the wage earn- 
ing of the family, and make the world 
better by adding to the stock of cheer- 
fulness and happiness of humanity. 
There sre social elements in helping 
these dependents as well as economic 
ones. 

Early in the spring the Chicago bu- 
reau of charities undertook to assist 
the aged and crippled dependents in 
the city by opening a department spec- 
ially devoted to such cases. A review 
of what has been accomplished shows 
the possibilities if there are time and 
money available for that branch of 
philanthropic endeavor. It is stated 
that since May 1 there have beeen 359 
applicants for help, for 98 of whom 
work was found. One hundred and 
sixty letters sent to employers brought 
90 replies offering positions for 110 
people. As a result 130 persons were 
sent to emplovers, 32 of them being 
rejected or refusing to take the work 
offered. In general there has been 
satisfaction expressed with what the 
men and women thus helned have 
been able to do.—Chicago Tribune. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Tennessee. 





During the recent convention of 
Southern suffragists, held at Memphis, 
Tenn., Miss Laura Clay organized the 
Tennessee Eaual Rights Association. 
Mrs. J. D. Allen was elected president 
and Mrs. L. Selden secretary and trea- 
surer. 





Mississippi. 





After the Memphis convention, Miss 
Belle Kearney and Mrs. Hala Ham- 
mond Butt of Mississippi went to 
Jackson, Miss., and convened the an- 
nual meeting of the Mississippi Equal 


/ 


ke 








parlors of the largest hotel in 
Mrs. Amos Brown, Mrs. Sim- 
Dr. Sarah Kendall received 


in the 
Seattle. 
mons and 
with her. 

A few days later, Mrs. De Voe, ac- 
companied by the first vice-president, 
Mrs. Bessie I. Savage, and the honor- 
ary president, Dr. Fanny Leake-Cum- 
mings, wens to Green Lake, a pretty 
suburb of Seattle, and organized a 
Sutfrage Ciub in the parlors of the M. 


Ix. Church: officers: Honorary presi- 
dent, Mrs. Olive Sprague: president, 
Mrs. Helen Grindall;  viee-president, 


Mrs. R. C. Glass: secretary, Mrs. M. G 
Daskin; treasurer, Mrs. Kate Barry. 
Everyone present joined and promised 
to bring a new member to the next 
meeting. 

The chairmen of standing commit- 
tees for the Washington KE. S. A. are: 
Press, Margaret W. Bayne, Kirkland; 
parlor meetings, Elizabeth M. Wardall; 
women’s clubs, Dr. Ida N. MelIntire, 
Everett: enrollment, Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, Seattle: literature, Dr. Fiva St. 
Clair Osborne, Tacoma. 





HUMOROUS. 


Judge—‘“I hope I shall not see you 
here again.” 

Accused (an old offender)—‘‘What! 
Is your Excellency going to retire 
from the bench?’—Strana: 





Belle—‘Yes, I know Jack has his 
faults, but his heart is in the right 
place.” Maud—‘‘What makes you so 
sure?” Belle—‘He’s given it to me.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





“Does the office ever seek the 
man?” “Occasionally,” answered Sen- 
ator Sorghum. “But when it does 
you will usually find that the salary 
attached to it is only nominal.”’— 
Washington Star. 





Bashful Wooer—‘Er—darling—er 
—words are totally inadequate to ex- 
press my—er—my love for you.” 

She (coyly) ‘Well, you can help 





them out with—with other things. 
can’t you?”’ 
Sapleigh—“I — aw — would nevah 


mawry foh money, doncher know, be- 
cause I—aw—don’t weally need it.” 
Miss Caustique—“If you ever marry 





I suppose it will be for brains.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 





Wife—“Do you think you'll need 
all your furs, dearest?” 

Douma Delegate — “Of course. 
They'll probably send us to Siberia 
before the session's over.’—Djiescol. 





“I see that some French scientists 
have been able to produce artificial 
vegetables.” 

“Nothing new about that. The mil- 
liners have been doing it for years.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Lady—“I want some collars for my 
husband, but I am afraid I’ve forgot- 
ten the size.” 


Shopman—“Thirteen and a half, 
mum?” 

Lady—“That’s it. How did you 
guess?” 

Shopman — “Gentlemen who let 


their wives buy their collars for them 
are always about that size, mum.”’— 
Ally Sloper. 





Russian Admiral—I must get leave to 
go to the Riviera for a month’s rest. 
The work on that Navy Reform Com- 
mission has quite knocked me out. 

Friend—Poor old chap! Have many 
reforms been made? 

Admiral—Any amount. Brick dust 
has been discarded for knife-powder, 
nickel saucepans are to be used for 
the officers’ mess and pianos placed 
in all the admirals’ cabins.—Russ. 





He wanted to take out a life policy 
for $50,000. : 

Smiling eagerly, the agent drew 
forth the blank form and began the 
usual questions. 

“Query six,” he said at 
“Are you an automobilist?” 

“No,” was the ready rejoinder, “T 
am_ not.” 

“Motor cyclist, perhaps?” 

“No.” 

The agent, with a sigh, laid down 
his pen. 

“T am _ sorry,” 
longer insure 
apolis Journal. 


length.— 


he said, “but we no 
pedestrians.”—Minne- 





A CONSERVATIVE COMPROMISE. 





Hereafter women will be admitted to 
the University of Pennsylvania. They 
will be eligible to the degree of bache- 
lor of arts, but they will not be per- 
mitted to attend the men’s classes. 

For one hundred and _ fifty-seven 
years the University of Pennsylvania 
has been exclusively a men’s college, 
and although the board of trustees has 
been contemplating the admission of 
women for more than a year, it was 
unwilling to break down ancient tradi- 
tions to the extent of making it co-edu- 
cational. Therefore, it has instituted 
what is practically a separate college 
for women, although the women stu- 
dents will have the same instructors 
and use the same buildings and equip- 
ment as the men. Their classes will be 
held at different hours and will be un- 
der «a wholly different set of regula- 
tions. — Woman. 





WORKING GIRLS’ HOTEL. 





The New York City Federation of 
Women's Clubs at its recent conven- 
tion voted to start a cheap hotel for 
working girls earning from five dollars 
to ten dollars a week. It was agreed 
that the enterprise should be undertak- 
en as a strictly business proposition. 
Money ‘o launch the undertaking will 
be raised by the sale of shares of stock 
at five Gollars each. 

The plan is to rent one or two houses 
suitable for the purpose, and to equip 
each room according to its size for 
from two to six girls. Unlike the Mills 
Hotels for men, the model upon which 
the new hotel is partly designed, the 
rooms will be open to their occupants 
at all hours. They will be furnished 
with a separate bed, bureau, table, and 
chair for each girl, and each will be 
free to arange her own little corner to 
suit herself. Meals will be served at 
low rates, on both the American and 
European pian. There will be no rules 
other than those which are common 
to every well-regulated hotel. 

The enterprise will be one step in ad- 
vance of the newly established Trow- 
mart Inn. The Trowmart Inn is un- 
able to furnish accommodations for 
girls earning less than ten dollars a 
week, although it does not receive girls 
who earn more than fifteen dollars. 
The new hotel aims to take care of the 
girl who earns as little as five dollars. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to- 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 


73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 








SONGS OF RUSSIA. 





Rendered into English verse by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Twenty-nine poems from 
the Russian and the Yiddish. 

“The author’s metrical work 
lent.”"—N. Y. Sun. 

“Not only an artistic rendering, but a 
marvellously true adherence to the origi- 
nal text.’’—Boston Post. 

The book may be ordered from the au- 
thor, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass.; price, 50° 
cents, postpaid. 


is excel- 
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